THE   MONASTERY   OF   SECLUDED    LIGHT

of a thousand children, brown-faced, black-eyed, the
girls dressed as girl guides, the boys in sailor suits,
but all in black or dark-blue foreign-style clothes.
They sit and eat frugal picnic lunches, not in rows,
but in tens of rows. They stand about wherever they
were posted, only to start and wriggle away after
five minutes on mysterious purposes, and then slip
back. The little dark figures wait, tread water, and
turn. The scene is like a tank crammed with newts.

I left the road and its stream of blue pilgrims,
scattered every ten minutes by the racketing motor-
buses, and branched uphill towards the Taoist temple,
Eao Ling. I idled in its exquisite courts, while two
monks, their long hair coiled up in a pile through
the hole in the crown of thek black hats, walked
slowly up and down the cloister, talking, leaning over
the balustrade to watch the fountain and the fish, or
the cherry-tree brushing against the wall. I could
have spent the whole day with relief in such a refuge,
but I left it and clambered up the hill to see the view
of Hangchow, West Lake, and the surrounding hills.
From a little pavilion on the top I had my view:
Hangchow and the rich flat plain to my left, before
me the Lake, split by the Broken Bridge in two,
edged with poplars and pollard willows, and decorated
with those green islets, artificial and natural, that are
full of historical and literary associations dear to the
Chinese. Beyond the lake and to the west were the